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George Townſhend, Eſq; 
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Lord Viſcount TowN$SHEND, 
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the County of Mor folk. 


S I R, 

S foon as I had tranſlated 
this accurate treatiſe 
upon the different kinds 

of Militia, I could not heſitate 
A 3 a 
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a moment in the choice of a Pa- 
tron. However, whilſt I hum- 
bly offer it to your Patronage 
and Protection, I ſhall not 
launch out into the panegyric, 
uſual upon theſe occaſions, but 
{hall give you nothing but plain 
truth and Eugliſh ſincerity. As 
J have the true intereſt of my 
country really at heart, ſo I 
have no other motive, Sir, in 
dedicating this treatiſe to you, 
but becauſe you ſeem to me to 
promote that intereſt 220ſf. 


Your firm and ſteady con- 
duct in the laſt ſeſſions of par- 
lament, and the extraordinary 
pains you took in promoting a 
National. Mllitia, will be re- 


membered 


* 
membered to your Honour in 
the future and impartial annals 
of the Britiſh hiſtory. It too 
often happens, indeed, that the 
paſſions and prejudices of man- 
kind draw a veil over their un- 
derſtandings; that they are not 
only blind to their own good, 
but even hate the man that la- 
bours to bring about and effect 
it. In ſuch a caſe, the merit of 
virtue, and the conſciouſneſs of 
having acted: well, are our only 
reward: and ſupport. This, Sir, 
may poſſibly prove your own 
caſe, whilſt you ſo ſteadily pur- 
ſue thoſe ſalutary meaſures, 
which can alone revive and eſta- 
bliſn the preſent dying honour 

. of 


(vi) 

of your country. And give 
me leave to ſay, that you will 
always find the benefit in every 
ſtage of life, in following a ſet 
of honeſt principles, not a party 
of men, who are continually 
changing to every quarter of 
their own variable compals. 

If the bill paſſes this enſuing 
ſeſſions, your country will re- 
peat your name with joy; if not, 
your very oppoſers, blind and 
infatuated as they are at preſent, 
will reflect upon it with Honour, 
when Neceſſiiy has taught them 
what neither hiſtory or the ex- 
perience of paſt or preſent ages 
can inculcate. Vour attempt, 
Sir, is juſt and noble, whatever 

—_ 


may be the ſucceſs of it; and 
the name of MILITIA Towns- 
HEND will certainly throw an 
additional luſtre upon any other 


titles you may hereafter be poſ- 
ſeſſed of. 


[ ſhall not offend your deli- 
cacy, by ſaying what may be 
charged with adulation, and 
unfit for a Gentleman of your 
known good ſenſe to hear. I 
have ſaid nothing but the truth, 
and here I am ſure to ſtand 
upon a ſolid foundation. That 
you may live long and happily; 
that you may hve to ſee your 
dear country armed in its own 
defence, and not truſt to the un- 


certain fidelity of foreign merce- 
naries, 


( vill 


aries, is the hearty wiſh of, 


Honourable Sir, 
Your moſt devoted, 


and moſt obedient Servant, 


=&. 


** 


| THro. WHISTON. 
Ramſay, in Hunt- 

ingdonſbire, Nou. 18, 

1756. 
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P R E F A C E. 


HERE is no obſervation more 

; juſt, than that the Glory and 
Strength of a kingdom do not 
ſo much depend upon its own ab/olure 
force, as upon the ſkill and prudence of 
thoſe that manage and direct that force. 
The hiſtories of all ages and nations 
afford us the moſt convincing evidence 
of this remark, that the ſuperior abili- 
ties of a Sovereign, a firft Miniſter, or a 
great Commander, have raiſed a nation 
to the moſt envied heights of Power; 
and vice ver/d, that the want of theſe, 
the unſkilfulneſs and imprudence of 
thoſe that preſide, have as often reduced 
it to as low an e356 in as ſhort a ſpace. | 
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I ſpeak it with the utmoſt grief, that 
from the management and tranſactions 
of our preſent war with France, which 
we have already ſeen, we have more 
reaſon to dread that the latter will be 
our -5fortune, than to hepe it will be 
crowned with that Glory and Succeſs 
which once adorned and diſtinguiſhed 
this nation. If we ſucceed, our pilois at 
the Helm muſt improve greatly in the 
art of political management. 

And as theſe are the ſentiments of 
many able men az home, ſo I ſhall prove 
it in ſome meaſure to be the opinion of 
Foreigners from the following ſtory, 
which was told me by a gentleman, who 
had occaſion this ſummer to viſit Tar- 
mouth. He happened accidentally to 
fall in company with a Dutch merchant. 
During the converſation, he had the 
curioſity to aſk the Dutchman what the 
ſenſible part of the people in Holland 
thought of our preſent diſputes with. 

France. 
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( 3-) 
France. He gravely anſwered, that 
they thought we had as wi/e and as 
good a King as England had been bleſſed 
with for a long time, and as weak a 
M-——y; and that the French had as 
wiſe and able a M y and as weak a 
Prince. I ſhall make no remarks upon 
Mynbeer's obſervation ; but it occaſioned 
me immediately to recollect a political 
aphoriſm of another of Conringius's pu- 
pils, Principem malum eſſe, habere au- 
tem bonos conſiliarios minus nocet, quam 


fe princeps quidem bonus fit, ſed im- 


prudentes circum ſe habeat confiliarios. 
In the original it is 2probos, but it 
ſeemed too courle, and perhaps an un- 
deſerved appellation upon the preſent 
occaſion, Every man muſt know and 
be conſcious of his own Fickedneſs, but 


few can diſcern their own . eakneſs. 


As it is a more obſtinate diſtemper, fo 
it is more hard to know, and more dif- 
ficult to cure. 
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1 admire therefore the prudence of 


Marſhal Villeroy, the great Favourite 
of Lewis the XIVth. After the battle 
of Ramillies, he deſired to be diſmiſſed 
from the command, though his fond 
Maſter would have continued him in it. 
The Marſhal had exerted his utmoſt 
{kill, as he ſuppoſed, to defeat Marlbo- 


rough at that Battle, by his Method of 
drawing up the army; and yet the very 
method he choſe was the grand occaſion 


of his defeat. He was w/e enough ta 
know his own Weafneſe, which is a 
piece of wiſdom few men are acquainted 
with. Moſt men are vain enough to 


think of retrieving one error by com- 


mitting another. It were ſincerely to 
be wiſhed that any others would fol- 
low his Example; would be ſo inge- 
nuous as to confeſs their want of Skill, 


nn. 


* Memoirs of the Marguiſs de Fequieres. 
Voltaire's age of Lewis the XIVth. 
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084 
and reſign thoſe Pofts and Employments 
they are by no means qualified to fall. 
But though appearances are unpro- 
miſing, and we have as yet ſeen no 
good plan of operation attempted to be 
formed, yet I utterly deteſt all violent 


Means and Meaſures. They wear the 


- unnatural Aſpe& of party, not prin- 


ciple; of private reſentment or ſomething 
worſe, rather than of public ſpirit aud 
love for our country. Hence I am led 
not only to approve but applaud the 
ſpirited but dutiful Addreſſes that have 
been offered either directly tothe Throne, 
or their m] Members, upon this occa- 
fon. They breathe the true ſpirit of 


Engliſh Liberty, and yet affe&ion to the 


HOiovereigu, and I doubt not will pro- 


duce a ſalutary effect in the courſe of 
the Yar. Theſe will augment the care 
and vigilance of the A n, when 


they find their Conduct thus modeſily 


arraigned 
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atraigned by the nation in general. 


Some of them are particularly agree- 


able to me, which expreſs that the loſs 
of Minorca was a high reflection upon 


our political as well as martial Glory. 
Thele ſpeak the whole truth at once, 
tor certainly it was attended with the 
molt diſgraceful circumſtances to both. 
The ignominious loſs of that iſland 
is a ſubject worn almoſt threadbare, and 


therefore I ſhall touch but lightly upon 


it. It is better to endeavour to redreſs 
paſt misfortunes by a more prudent con- 
duct for the future, than run into an 
excels of violence for what is now 700 
late to recall. However, I ſhall ſupport 
the noble Sentiments contained in the 
forementioned Addreſſes, and ſhew there 
was a want of Policy ſomewhere elſe, 


as well as Cowardice or Treachery in 
the Commander. 


* Vide the Addreſſes from Somerſetſhire, Norfolk, 


and Cbeſter. 


Firſt, 
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(7) 
Firſt, Byng was ſent out originally 
with an inſufficient force. 
Secondly, He was abſolutely an im- 


proper man to ſend out. 


I do not aſſert the'e poſitions at ran- 
dom, or depend upon vague and un- 
certain evidence, but will undertake to 
prove it to the conviction of every im- 
partial man, and from the very account 
which the A n itſelf has thought 
proper to give us of the matter. 

Byng was ſent out originally with a 
force abſolutely inſufficient, becauſe it 
was impoſſible to know whether Com- 
modore Edgecumbe could join him or 
not. The account I mean is that of 
Lord Auguſins Harvey, dated at Vil- 
lafranca, and publiſhed in the Gagette. 
We received the firſt certain intelli- 
gence from that Gentleman of the ſail- 
ing of the French fleet, the number and 
ſtrength of their /quadron. He ac- 
quaints the Lords of the Aimiralty, 

3 that 


(8) 
that he would fail that very evening, 
and give advice to Conmodore Eage- 


cumbe if poſſible. The chance was 


againſt bim, becauſe the French fleet 
was actually /ailed. He therefore ran 
the greateſt hazard of being taken by 
the enemy. How then was he extri- 
cated from ſo great a dilemma? By the 
French failing with their whole force to 
the oppoſite fide of the iſland, and at 
the greateſt diſtance from the harbour 
of Portmahon. This error of the French, 
if I may fo term it, gave Lord Auguſtus 
an opportunity to apprize Mr. Edgcumbe 
of the orders he had received from 
England. So that Mr. Edgcumbe's 
junction with the Admiral's ſquadron 


was entirely owing to accident, and not 


to any z7imely order or previous plan of 
operation, in caſe the event happencd. 
Suppoling then Mr. Edgcumbe had been 
confined in the harbour, what muſt 


have been the conſequence? If his ſhips 


could 
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could have been placed in ſuch a man- 


ner, as not to be deſtroyed by the French 


batteries, yet he could have received 


no intelligence of the arrival of Byng. 


In ſuch a caſe therefore, Byng with his 


ten ſhips of the line only, muſt have 
fought twelve French ſhips of the line 
and five large frigates. It was not 
owing to the foreſight of the A—— 
that zhis event did not happen, and 
therefore Byng was ſent out originally 
with an inſufficient force. Suppoſing 
it had been poſſible for him to have 
defeated them, yet where was the Pru- 
dence of ſuch a conduct, in a caſe of 
ſuch vaſt Importance? 

| Secondly, Byng was abſolutely an im- 
proper man to {end out. I have heard 


ſuch excuſes from a ſet of men, who 


would continue to excuſe the M, 
were we reduced to ten times a lower 
ebb than we are at preſent ; ** That Byng 
never lay under the imputation of Cow- 

C ardice 
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ardice before, and therefore there could 
be no objection againſt his being ſent.” 
I heard this aſſerted by a able Lord at 
the head of his admiring Aldermen, 
who underſtood good cheer better than 
Politicks. A way of reaſoning the moſt 
ſtrangely inconcluſive, that a man ought 


to be ſent out upon an expedition, when, 


by their own account, he was not ſo 
much as #10w- to be equal to the com- 
mand. It was not ſufficient to know 
barely that he was not a Coward, and 
only negatively good; for that was in 
fact to know nothing. The braveſt and 
moſt experienced Admiral in the navy 
ought to have been ſent; but Byng was 
an wntry'd and inexperienced Comman- 


der, and therefore ought not to have 


been ſent. Let us only ſhift the ſcene, 
and aſk whether that people could be 
deemed at all prudent, who truſted the 
Fate and Glory of their country to a 
General who never ſaw an engagment? 


We 


(12 ) 
We muſt think them extremely weak 
and wmwiſe if they did. 

I forbear to urge any thing farther 
upon fo diſagreeable a ſubject. It ſeems 
only neceſſary to add, that when Byng 
came up with the French Fleet he was 
ſtrong enough, and therefore all the 
other fatal conſequences of that affair 
ſeem to be juſtly chargeable upon him- 
ſelf, I am fully convinced that the 
French Fleet would never have failed, 
nor the expedition been undertaken, 
unleſs they they had been previouſly 
apprized of the diſability, or ſomething 
worſe of the Commander. 

It is impoſhble to avoid making this 

* obſervation, that we ſeem to have 
Changed hands with the enemy, and 
ſubſtituted French Gaſconade in the room 
of Engliſh Valour. What mighty things 
were promiſed from the then /ecrecy 
of our counſels, the great experience of 
our naval directors, and the frength of 
C 2 our 


(12) 
our fleets? We ſeemed to have got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Yan Trump's Broom to ſweep 
the ocean clear of all French ſhips. But, 


alas, we ſoon ſaw the diſgraceful end 


of all ſuch empty Bravados. 


Ruid dignum tanto feret hic promi 
for hiatu? 
Parturient montes, naſcetur ridicu- 


tus mus. 


We are exactly in the ſame ſituation 
as if a great, ftrong, aukward country 
fellow ſhould mount the ſtage to com- 
bat with a ſkillful and active Boxer. 
The countryman lays furiouſly about 
him, but, anſtilled as he is, only beats 
the air, and ſpends his firength for 
ought; till at laſt, having exhauſted 
that ſtrength he ſo vainly boaſted of, 
the little champion tumbles him head- 
long to the ground, and laughs at him. 


This is our own caſe at preſent; we have 
. great 


» 
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(13) 
reat ſtrength at ſea, but ſeem not to 
3 how to manage or exert it. 


But at land our power is really con- 


temptible, when compared with that 


of France, and muſt be fo, till we have 
a Mational and well-diſciplined Mili- 


, tia, or keep a much more numerous 


landing Army. The latter cannot be 


attempted in a free country, and there- 
fore the other muſt be eſtabliſhed, or 
the French will always play the ſame 
game upon us, and, whenever we are 
at war with them, threaten us with an 


Invaſion. It is a terrible circumſtance 


for any country to be diſarmed and de- 


: fenceleſs. It is the moſt alarming cir- 
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cumſtance, and yet our rulers at pre- 
ſent ſeem reſolved neither to remedy 
or be alarmed at it. Their apprehen- 
ſions are ſtrangely miſplaced; for they 
ſeem rather to be alarmed at the dan- 


ger of having, than not having a Mi- 


litia. I ſhall barely aſk a ſingle que- 


ſtion, 


( 14 ) 

ſtion, and leave it for theſe gentlemen 
to anſwer. Can any hone/t man oppoſe 
this motion, that his country may be 
put into a defencible poſture? The 
ſtrong diſinclination therefore of our 
political managers to ſet a Militia on 
foot in this kingdom, which is but too 
apparent, is really aſtoniſhing. A Mi- 
litia ruſt be productive of the happieſt 
conſequences, but cannot poſſibly prove 
prejudicial either to the Sovereign or 

the Subject. 
But ſince it is the peculiar isfor- 
zune of this nation to be always divided 
into parties, hence I was induced to re- 
publiſh the following learned treatiſe, 
upon the different kinds of Militia. It 
is a very ſcarce and valuable piece, and 
the reader is {ure to be entertained and 
inſtructed with ſentiments, which ſa- 
vour neither of prejudice or party. The 
preſent debate as to a Militia is here 
largely diſcuſſed, and our own ſituation 
exactly 
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exactly deſcribed, yet he author muſt 
4 be conſidered as a fair and impartial 
” writer. The ſentiments that flow from 
ſuch a writer, abſolutely unconcerned 
in the preſent diſpute, and where the 


ſubject is treated of abſtractedly as a 


:befis, muſt be worth wh volumes of 
political tracts, full of party-rage and 


dictated by the ſpirit of oppoſition. 


bs I think it an honour to declare, that 


the 7ranſlation of this treatiſe into En- 
f \ gt; i/þ was undertaken at the deſire of as 
' honeſt and learned a member of the 
H ouſe of Commons as any that honour- 


able houſe affords. And it is with the 


: higheſt ſatisfaction I mention it, that I 
| have leave given me to publiſh the fol- 
lowing letter from the ſame worthy 
gentleman upon the ſubje& of a Mili- 
Tia. 
SIR, 
cc Though I have often heard Mi- 


2 ce litias ridiculed, as I have every thing 


, ce that 


ce 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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that is good and great, yet I have 
always thought that they who do ſo, 
either never read Hiſtory, had forgot 
what they had read, or confidered. it 
no more than they did the hiſtory of 
Tom Thumb. And I am convinced 


that a Militia muſt be eſtabliſhed in 


this country, or we muſt be ſlaves 
to France, or to ſome of our own 
Princes, ſhould they be ſo unadviſed 
as to. ſeize upon our liberties. No 
attempts of that nature have been 
made fince the revolution: but may 
they not? and could any reſiſtance be 
offered if there ſhould? And is it not 
true, that e non moleftus fit domi- 
nus, miſerimum tamen eſt, poſſe ſi 
velit? | 

« T have heard and read, that it was 


impoſſible to eſtabliſh a Militia that 


could be uſeful in this country, or 


' which would not encreaſe the power 


of the officers of the crown, I own 
| 3 | c jt 


67 
« it is very difficult, but I do not think 
cc it impoſſible; and that difficulty 
« ariſes rather from hoe who have al- 
ce ways oppoſed Militia Bills, than 
« from the thing itſelf. | 
4 I was this day aſked, if 1 ever 
ce knew a free country that had a Mi- 
« /itia? My anſwer was, that there 
« never was, is not, or ever will be a 
ce free country without one. The Swiſs 
« Cantons and Geneva, I can teſtify, 
ce have excellent M:/itias. The great 
« and free towns in Germany are ſaid 
ce to have them. Sweden, which is free, 
« has a Militia ſui generis. Ireland 
« is ſaid to have a good Militia of 
« 40,000 to 60,000 men, all Pro- 
« teſtants. The Dutch had an excel- 
« Jent Militia in their great towns. 
« Our own plantations have excellent 
« Militias, or Cape Breton had never 
« been taken, The 1r:/þ Proteſtants 
« jn 1688, 89 and go performed things 
D « almoſt 
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almoſt incredible. Every page of the 
Grecian and Roman ſtory gives the. 
lye to theſe gentlemen. I call to 
witneſs Marathon and Platæa, and 


they who never aſked how many the 
enemy were, but where they were, 


* werenothing but Militias. The dicta- 
tor who was elected in the morning, 
* enrolled an army that afternoon, 


marched to a victorious enemy the 
next day, and defeated them the 
third, commanded only a Militia. 


And theſe ſame people having laid 


aſide Militias, and keeping ſtanding 
forces, were beat by all their neigh- 
bours with Militias only. 


Machiavell juſtly ſays, that though 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


France is much more powerful than 


England, yet that when Edward 
the IVth attacked Lewis the XIth 


with only 18 or 20,000 men, he 


made the whole kingdom ſhake ; 
T 


* and give this reaſon, that England 
cc was 


619 
was then kept armed, but that Lewis 
being defirous to play the tyrant, 
« kept France unarmed. Let me con- 


. 


* 


A 


c 


A 


clude with Xenophon to the Per ſian 
monarch, for I am quite tired: * If 
he deſires our arms, as a friend, it 
will be beſt for him, that we keep 
« them; if as an enemy, beſt for our- 
« ſelves.” I wiſh much health to you 
« and yours, and am, & c. &c.” 


** 
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* 
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Such a Member is a real honour to 
the county he repreſents; and there- 
fore, it is preſumed, his Conſtituents 
will be unanimous in their ſuffrages at 
the next election for a Gentleman, who 
is upon all accounts ſo true a patriot 
and ſo worthy a repreſentative. 

I ſhall make but one obſervation 
upon this admirable letter, which is, 


that if the Duke of Burgundy had not 


trifled away his time at the ſiege of 


MNuz, but had joined Edward the IVth, 
according to his promiſe, with all his 
D 2 forces 
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( 20 ) 

forces in Picardy, the latter would 
have found France a much eaſier con- 
- queſt than either of his predeceſſors, 
Edward the 111d. or Henry the Vth 
had done before him. He , have 
found it ſo from this very circumſtance 
which Machiavell mentions, that France 
was kept unarmed. | 
As there ſeems to be ſo ſtrong an 
averſioa in a particular body of men to 
eſtabliſh a Militia in this kingdom, it 
is natural to ſuppoſe they would produce 
ſome weighty reaſons to juſtify their op- 
poſition, and to take off the odium of 
ſo unpopular a conduct. I have been 
therefore peculiarly attentive to the ſe- 
veral objections that have been urged 
againſt it, but have not ſo much as 
heard a ſingle one that deſerves the name 
of an objection. Men may cavil for 
ever, but when they pretend to object, 
they ought to have at leaſt the appear- 
ance of reaſon and argument on their 


ſide. 
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fide. However, I will venture to af- 


firm there can be none, but what are 
more than ſufficiently anſwered in the 
following tranſlation, Our Anti- mi- 
litia gentlemen always put me in mind 
of Mr. Dryden's anſwer to the young 
fellow who found fault with the conti- 
nency of his principal character in the 
play of Cleomenes. If I had been alone 
with the lady, I ſhould not have paſſed 
my time like your Spartan, ſays the 
pert modern. The poet gravely reply d, 
« That may be, but give me leave to 
&« tell you, Sir, you are no hero.” The 
ſame univerſal anſwer may be given to 
our preſent cavillers againſt a Militia. 
« That may be, but give me leave to 

&« fell you, Sir, you are no politician.” 
As to the fact itſelf, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of a Militia will be extremely 
beneficial to the nation, I ſhall prove 
it ſo plain, and by two circumſtances 
ſo notorious that I defy the moſt time- 
ſerving 
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(2g) 
ſerving perſon either to evade or contra- 
dict them. I ſhall undertake to ſhew 
the vaſt diſproportion of our internal 
ſtrength, when we had, and when we 
had not a Militia, from two incidents 
in the Engliſb hiſtory, which are ex- 
actly parallel to each other. The 2 
years I mean are are 1513 and 1745. 
In the former year, when Henry the 
VIIIth determined to paſs over into 
France with a gallant army and attack 
Lewis the XIIth, he was juſtly ſuſpi- 
cious that James the IVth of Scotland 
would ſeize that opportunity to invade 
the northern part of England. In con- 
ſequence of this, he left the Earl of 
Surrey behind him, with orders to ar- 
ray the Militia of the northern counties. 
The affair happened juſt as Henry ex- 
pected. James prepared to invade Eng- 
land, and ſent his declaration of war 
to Henry, while he was employed at 
the ſiege of Terouenne. The Engliſb 
hiſtorians 


( 23) 

hiſtorians univerſally agree, that the 
Scotch army was ſixty thouſand ſtrong, 
with the King bimſelf at their head, 
and all the flower of their nobility. It 
was certainly very numerous, becauſe 
Buchanan takes pains to prove it was 
much leſſened by deſertion and other 
cauſes. The Engliſh Militia under my 
Lord Surrey, amounted to twenty-fix 
thouſand. The two armies engaged at 
Floddon-field, where, to the eternal ho- 
nour of our Engliſh Militia, and the 
eternal reproach of our Anti-militia 
men, the Scots were entirely routed, 
their King ſlain, and moſt of the prin- 
cipal nobility of Scotland. | 

This incident of the Engliſh hiſtory 
is exactly parallel to the year 1745, 
when the rebels invaded England. As 
our regular troops were then employed 
in Flanders, ſo were all our beſt troops 
in the time of Henry. Pleaſe only to 
obſerve the ſuperiority of our ſtrength 


when 
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when we had a Militia. The Engliſh 
Militia only defeats one of the fineſt 
armies that ever entered England in a 
hoſtile manner. In the latter caſe in 
1745, when we had zo Militia, we 
ſaw ſix or ſeven thoufand ragged re- 
bels penetrate almoſt to the centre of 
the kingdom, while the poor unarmed 
inhabitants fled before them, like fo 
many ſheep. I here call upon the op- 
poſers of the Bill to juſtify themſelves, 
and beg to know how they can anſwer 
it either to their conſcience or their 
country. What a wilful and obſtinate 
oppoſition is here made to a Bill, that 
can alone render us a reſpectable people 
again? It is impoſſible, but we muſt 
always be ſubject to the ſame inconve- 
niencies without it. 

There is no alternative; if we are at 
war with France, we muſt either have a 
well diſciplined Militia, introduce Fo- 
reign mercenaries to defend us, or labour 

under 


(25) 

under the conſtant alarm, if not the ex- 
ecution of a French invaſion. Can any 
Engliſhman, any man that was born in 
this land of ancient bravery and liberty, 
heſitate for a moment, which he would 
chuſe? I ſhall juſt aſk another queſtion, 
which I ſhall be obliged to theſe gen- 
tlemen to reſolve. — Why are the na- 
tive Engliſh to be denied the uſe of 
arms, and rendered unwarl ike, in or- 
der to bring over foreign mercenaries? 
Is not England able to defend herſelf? 
If ſhe is not, I know what muſt ſoon 
be the conſequence. God forbid! that 
I ſhould attempt to exaſperate the na- 
tion againſt the foreign mercenaries now 
in this kingdom. It was a temporary 
expedient to ſecure a diſarmed and un- 
prepared people, but a awrezched one in- 
deed, if ever repeated again. 'The hi- 
ſtories of our own and other nations 
contain the moſt glaring evidence, what 
a prodigious hazard that people muſt 
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( 26) 
run, who are obliged to have a con- 
ſtant recourſe to foreign mercenaries for 
ſupport. 

Whatever puff and parade the Sax 
hiſtorians may make, that they were 
invited over here to aſſiſt a defenceleſs 
and diſtreſſed people, yet, if we may 
credit Gildas of Bath, no contemptible 
writer, and who lived in the very age 
when the event happened, they were 
only hired and brought over as merce- 
naries. When they were once over, and 
found themſelves ſuperior to the Ma- 
tives, who were at diſcord among them- 
ſelves, it was no hard matter to find 
pretences to quarrel. I forbear to quote 
the words of Gildas and venerable Bede, 
where they deſcribe the horrid cruelties 
exerciſed upon the poor Natives, leſt I 
ſhould ſeem to deſign to aggravate mat- 
ters too far. 

Carthage, a very powerful and trad- 
ing ſtate, is faid to have greatly pro- 

| + fited 


(27) 
fited by mercenaries. It is true, in- 
deed, that ſhe reaped a conſiderable be- 
nefit from theſe troops in her long con- 
flicts with the Romans. But the fact 
was plainly this, that Carthage, with 
all her own and her mercenary forces, 
was at laſt conquered by a Roman Mi- 
litia. Beſides, what is yet more home 
to the point, is, that immediately after 
their firſt war with the Romans, Car- 
thage itſelf was brought to the brink of 
deſtruction by her own mercenaries. 
They mutinied for pay, which is no 
uncommon caſe; and, if things remain 
in the ſame fituation, nay be heard of 
in other places beſides Carthage. This 
mighty ſtate muſt have fallen a prey to 
Its 047 Mercenaries, nor would Roe 
have enjoyed the ignominious glory of 
deſtroying it, had not Flamilcar, who 
was the greateſt Captain of the age, 
been recalled home to defend his coun- 
ne” With ten thouſand of their vn 
E 2 troops 


(28) 
trdops he defeated the much more nu- 
merous bodies of mercenaries. So great 
an influence in the management of an 


army has the ſuperior abilities of oe 


man. Hamilcar was the greateſt com- 
mander that Carthage ever produced, 
except his own ſon Hannibal. And he 
had the advantage of improving him- 
ſelf in the art of war under ſo great a 
father. 

We find then that experience and 
the ſafety of our country loudly call 
upon us to put an effectual ſtop to ſuch 
dangerous proceedings, as the repeated 
employment of foreign mercenaries. If 


there is no danger at preſent, there muſt 
be hereafter. It is beſt to nip the evil 


in the bud, and to practice the phyſi- 
cal maxim, venienti occurrite morbo. 
If the bill does not unanimouſly paſs 
this enſuing ſeſſions, I cannot avoid 
ſaying, that we are envelop'd in a cloud 
of Egyptian darkneſs, that every body 


Can 


(29) 
can feel but ourſelves ; ; that a ſpirit tof 
ſlumber and infatuation has ſeized the 
nation, and that guos Deus vult perdi, 
prius dementat. 

As to the preſent bill, as it now 
ſtands, it ſeems calculated to ſerve the 
purpoſe as well as any other that can 
at firſt be reſolved upon. It is impoſ- 
{ible for the wit of man to fix upon any 
ſcheme, that will at once anſwer every 
purpoſe and be abſolutely perfect. It 
ought to be the buſineſs of future par- 
liaments to ſupply what is wanting, and 
remedy any defects pro re nata. Time 
and experience will ſoon bring it to the 
greateſt ' poſſible perfection, and the 
wiſdom of parliament will be nobly 
employed in ſo falutary a work. The 
only defect that I can at preſent diſco- 
ver in the bill is, that the number pro- 
poſed is too ſinall. It is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary that we ſhould always have 
a hundred thouſand men, expert and 
exerciſed 
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exerciſed in arms, ready to repel any 


attempts of our enemies either at home 
or abroad. - 

I have but one thing more to add in 
the preface, which is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the nation, and will prove 
even to demonſtration, that nothing 
herein contained is dictated by the /þ#- 
rit of party, but proceeds from a real 
concern for- the honour of my King 
and Country. A war with France will 
naturally occaſion a vaſt expence, and 
therefore, in order to bring it toa ſpeedy 


and happy concluſion, money muſt-not 


be wanting. But the queſtion is, how 
mult effectual ſupplies be raiſed by a 
nation already overloaded with deb:s 
and taxes? The Ways-and-Means gen⸗ 


tlemen ſeem to be at the end of all their 
expedients. They have run their race 
and fairly got to the end of it. As for 
new taxes, it ſeems impracticable to lay 
any, but what muſt prove too prejudi- 
cial 


— ——— — —— 
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cial and oppreſſive to rrade or to the 
ſubject. I ſhall therefore propoſe to the 
ſerious conſideration of parliament the 
following method. Such is the love for 
his Majeſty and our country, and fo 
great the deteſtation of French tyranny, 
that it will annually produce more than 
any four new taxes, were it poſſible to 
impoſe /o many. The Crown of Eng- 
land has been twice pawned, by zwo of 
the moſt illuſtrious Princes that ever 
wore it, to carry on their wars againſt 
France. I mean Edward the IIId and 
Henry the Vth. The caſe, indeed, 
was different then, becauſe the King 
was poſſeſſed of large demeſnes of his 
own, and conſequently was able to re- 
deem it afterward. But the demeſne- 
lands of the Crown are long ſince alie- 
nated, and his Majeſty can have 70 ſup- 
plies, but what have the ſanction and 
authority of parliament. The method 
Jam going to propoſe ſhould never be 
uſed 
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( 32 ) 
uſed but in caſes of the utmoſt impor- 
tance and emergency; ſuch as, I pre- 


ſume, few men will deny the preſent to 


be. It has been before uſed by zwo of 
our Princes, in their wars with France. 
I mean Edward the IVth and Henry 
the VIIth; by the firſt without, and 
by the latter with the conſent and au- 
thority of parliament. Though Ed- 
ward's method was more unjuſtifiable, 
it was really leſs iniguitous. For the 
parliament in that caſe were the dupes 
of Henry, whoſe principal policy con- 
ſiſted in the art of ſqueezing money 
out of his ſubjects. The reader muſt 
underſtand by this time, that I mean a 
VOLUNTARY BENEVOLENCE. There is 
not the ſame objections to ſuch a Bene- 
volence now, as might have been made 
to Henry; for his deſign was more to 
fill his own coffers, than to carry on a 
war againſt France. 


The 


(33) 
The Houſe of Commons has the ſole 


undoubted right to raiſe money upon 
the ſubject, and to enquire into the ap- 
plication of it: and therefore I would 
adviſe that it might be done by a par- 
liamentar authority. Leave may be 
given by his Majeſty and both Houſes 
of Parliament for the ſubject to advance 
what ſum of money he pleaſes, to be 
at the diſpoſal of the Houſe of Com- 
mons for the ſervice of his Majeſty, but 
neither principal or intereſ} to be re- 
turnable. Whatever is given this way, 
I would have abſolutely, and in every 
ſenſe voluntary. It ſeems requiſite that 
a ſelect committee of that Honourable 
Houſe ſhould be appointed, to attend 
upon this buſineſs, and give receipts to 
the ſeveral corporations, colleges, no- 
blemen, &c. &c. who are willing to 
afford aſſiſtance upon ſo preſſing an 
occaſion, No leſs than zhree of the 
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( 34 ) 
committee ought to ſign every receipt 


with their own band, in order to pre- 
vent any fraud, and the receipts to be 
immediately tranſmitted to the ſeveral 
contributors, nearly in the following 
form : 


Received of T. C. &c. the ſum of 
, being his voluntary Benevolence 
for the ſervice of his Majeſty and his 
Country for the year 1757. 


That Honourable Houſe may depute 
and appoint the General receivers for 
the ſeveral counties, any eminent ban- 
kers in London, merchants or gentlemen 
in the country, or their own ſelect com- 
mittee, to receive what is thus volunta- 
rily advanced. TI ſhall trace it no far- 
ther at preſent, but ſhall leave the pro- 
per management of this great trauſac- 
tion to the prudence of parliament. It 

will 


(35) 

will be found a /e, eaſy and expedt- 
tious way of railing money, ready to be 
employed upon ſome important expedi- 
tion, to diſtreſs our perfidious enemies, 
and bring them to reaſon. It will pro- 
duce a much wore confiderable {um 
than may at ficſt be imagined, and the 
application of the money ought to be 
left ſolely to the diſcretion of the Houſe 
of Commons, who will take care to 
concert proper meaſures with his Ma- 
jeſty, and a committee of the apper 
houſe upon this occaſion. 

There are a vaſt number of opulent 
merchants and traders, who pay little 
to the land tar, and whoſe flock is va- 
lued at a trifle. There are rich cor- 
porations, colleges, pariſhes, beſides par- 
ticular perſons, which will generouſly 
contribute to- maintain the honour and 
independency of their country. But 
above all, the great number of Nobility 
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and Gentlemen, who in the ſeveral de- 
partments enjoy lucrative poſts and of- 
fices under the government, will ſurely 
contribute a mall part of their ſa- 
laries. When I mentioned 2his ſcheme 
to a very worthy member of the 
lower houſe, he ſhook his head and 
ſaid, he was afraid the leaſt would 
come from this quarter. If it ſhould 
be carried into execution, and this 
gentleman's ſuſpicion prove true, they 
deſerve much more opprobrious names 
than I ſhall think decent at preſent to 
give them. 

I believe it might be demonſtrated, 
that the execution of this plan would 
be the only means to bring the preſent 
war with France to a ſpeedy and ho- 
nourable end. Every other ſcheme will 
be found upon trial inſufficient, where 
the principal or intereſt is to be repaid. 
This mult increaſe the national debt, 

and 


637) 
and conſequently the national diſtręſs, 


which will ſome time or other prove 
fatal to this nation. The ſcheme 1 
have propoſed would in all probability 
be the means of a vaſt ſaving to this 
kingdom; for when once the French 
miniſtry found us reſolutely determined 
to defend our King, our country and 
poſſeſſions, they would /oorer hearken 
to reaſonable terms. And the ſcorer 
the war is concluded, the Jeſs will be 
the expence. In the reign of Richard 
the IId, when war was to be carried on 
againſt France, and the Duke of Bre- 
tagne to be vigorouſly ſupported, the 
ſupplies granted were found inſufficient. 
The parliament upon that account or- 
dered a new ſubſidy to be levied upon 
the rich only. The burthen was en- 
tirely born by the nobility, clerg y and 
gentry. 1 fincerely wiſh that our no- 
Neu and gentry, inſtead of hunting 

after 
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after ſuch fooliſh and expenſive di- 
verſions, would contribute nobly for 
the ſupport and welfare of their coun- 
try. 
7 he eſtabliſhment of the Marine 
Society at preſent is a noble undertak- 
ing; but, as it is now circumſtanced, 
from the very nature of it can only pro- 
duce a confined and partial good, If 
they had recollected what had been 
done in former ages, when the pride 
and power of France was to be limited 
within due bounds, they would natu- 
rally have fallen and fixed upon u 
plan. As it is more extenſive and uni- 
verſal than theirs, ſo it will produce 
a more extenſive and aniverſal good, 
Let us reſolve to exert ourſelves, nor 
ever ſuffer the misfortunes of the 
preſent war to bring down the grey 
hairs of our good old monarch, who 
has governed us ſo mildly and happily 


for 
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for thirty years, with ſorrow 10 the 
grave. 

My deſign in propoſing this ſcheme 
is at once to conſult the honour of his 
Majeſty, the intereſt of my country, 
and the authority of parliament. And 
theſe are all points which it behoves 
every honeſt Engliſbman ſtrictly to re- 
gard and maintain. 

What many other writers have ſaid 
upon the ſubject I know not. I 
have read but one, and the au- 
thor's manner is highly diſplea ſing 
to me. He writes in a paſſion, his 
ſentiments glow with reſentment, and 
he will never obtain the end he pre- 
tends to mean, the intereſ} of his 
country. 

I ſhall not detain the reader any 
longer from the following tranſlation, 
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of which I ſhall ſay nothing. Let it 
ſtand or fall by its own merit. I only 
hope that I have not miſtaken the 
ſenſe of the author in any material 


inſtance, 


(41) 
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POLITICAL. TREATISE 


UPON THE 


Different Kinds of MILITIA, 


Printed at Helmſtad in Germany, in the Year 1663. 


H AT celebrated philoſopher 
Ariſtotle, makes a very accu- 
curate diſtinction, when he 
divides al} human life into a mixture of 
buſineſs and leiſure, Wax and Px ace. 
It is for the intereſt of moſt republics 
that the latter ſhould prevail, as being 
moſt excellent in itſelf, and for the 
recovery of which, the very * efforts of 
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* Ariſt. Pol. lib. 7, c. 2. Cic. lib. 1. de Off. 
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war ought to have a direct and imme- 
diate tendency. But becauſe that bleſ- 
ſing cannot always be obtained with 
ſafety to the conſtitution, nor is the end 
and aim of every commonwealth the 
ſame, hence it ariſes that, unleſs they 
can find a reſource from the arts of 
war, whenever that misfortune ap- 
proaches, every ſuch ſtate muſt be in 
a very deſperate and deplorable fitua- 
tion. The ſame * philoſopher very pro- 
perly obſerves, that in ſettling every 
commonwealth, and all the delibera- 
tions tending to that purpoſe, the ſtricteſt 
regard and attention ought to be paid 


to the times of Yar as well as Peace. 


2d, That every ſtate ought to be 
prepared for both theſe events is plainly 


_ evident from hence, that if they neg- 


le& the arts of War, even Peace itſelf 
will ſometimes be converted to a miſ- 
fortune. We may ſafely conclude that 


* Ariſt, Rhet. lib. i, cap. 4. 


ul 


( 43) 
in ſuch a caſe ſeditions will be frequent, 
and the commonwealth itſelf not far 
from deſtruction. It very often hap- 
pens that ſeveral ſtates are excellently 
adapted to the arts of Peace, but very 
ill provided, or in ſhort not at all, in 
caſe of a Var. Phaleas very unhap- 
pily fell into this error, who accom- 
. modated his republic only to the times 
of Peace. Ariſtotle juſtly reprehends 
him for this fault, and ſays, + it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that every nation ſhould 
be prepared for war. 

za, On the other hand you may 
find ſeveral other ſtates ſufficiently pro- 
vided againſt the times of War, and 
practiced in its arts, but not at all 
ſuited to the times of Peace, and even 


—_—. 


* 'This is ſome obſcure lawgiver, mentioned no 
where that I can find but in Axiſtotle's politics. By 
the very nature and conſtitution of his common- 
wealth it muſt ſoon come to nothing, but muſt fall 
the eaſy prey of the firſt invader. 

+ Ariſtot. Pol. lib. 2. cap. 5. 
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(44) 
impatient under its continuance, The 
ſame Ariftozle very juſtly blames the 
Spartan republic for this fault, con- 


demning Lycurgus and the other 
founders of that commonwealth of a 
grievous blunder, becauſe they ac- 
cuſtomed the citizens to nathing but 
warlike actions. Any one that is at all 
yerſed in the hiſtory of ancient nations 
cannot avoid finding and cenſuring the 
ſame: fault in the Roman republic, 
which was entirely occupied in the bu- 
ſineſs of War, but almoſt wholly neg- 
lected the arts of Peace. They raiſed 
up one War from the ruins of another, 
byt very rarely deliberated how they 
might improve the quiet and repoſe of 
the commonwealth. Hence Tacitus 
very truly remarks of this people, that 
the law of the twelve tables contained 
the whole ſubſtance of their juriſpru- 
dence, and that he /aws which were 
Practiced at Rome, when men attempted 

| z0 


( 45) 
to obtain illegal honours, to expel any too 
powerful and popular citizens, and to 
prevent otber enormities, were all made 
by force.* Hence we have no reaſon 


to be ſurprized that the Roman re- 


public always languiſhed in a ſtate 
of inaction, and that when their ea- 
gerneſs and thirſt of War was once 
over, the Roman valour gradually de- 
clined and came to nothing. I ſay we 
need not be ſurprized at this, becauſe 
it is an event that aut happen, and 
has already happened to all thoſe war- 
like nations that are unſkilled in the 
arts of Peace. The Goths, after a thou- 
ſand years war, conquered almoſt the 
whole world, and brought it under their 
' yoke, and yet, when they had con- 
quered it, did not know how to keep 
it. This fame obſervation will hold 
good of the affairs of Per fia. 
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4th, The beſt remedy for both theſe 
inconveniences is the aſſiſtance of good 
laws, and the exerciſe of arms. Ari- 
Hotle agrees to this opinion, when he 
tells us, that there 7s @ neceſſity both 
for juſtice and valour; nor can any 
ſtate ſubſiſt for any conſiderable time 
without them. So likewiſe Polybius; + 
There are two things, he ſays, to which 
every nation owes its preſervation, 
namely, fortitude againſt their enemies 
abroad, and peace and unity at home. 
But firſt of all good laus are neceſſary 
to the tranquillity of every ſtate, and 
to direct the actions of every citizen to 
that excellent order and regularity, 
which conſtitutes their happineſs. To 
attain this end it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be uſed to an honeſt and virtuous in- 
duſtry, and have a ſufficient compe- 
tency as a reward for their virtue. 
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Upon this account it is that juſtice is 
extremely well adapted to every ſtate, 
as the practice of civil lau means no 
more than the * order and harmony of 
every ſociety. But my buſineſs and de- 
ſign at preſent is not to enquire any far- 
ther into the inſtitution and utility of 
laws. 

5th, In the ſecond place, the citi- 


Zens of every trade, even in time of 


peace, ought to firengthen their bodies 
and brace their nerves by warlike exer- 
ciſes, that they may know how to repell 
force by force in caſe of an attack. They 
ought to be highly careful in the per- 
formance of this article, left their minds 
ſhould be diverted from the conflant pur- 
ſuit of virtue, and they ſhould be ren- 
dered effeminate by idleneſs and ſloth. 
As iron, unleſs continually uſed, is eat 
up and conſumed by ruſt, ſo in the 
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ſame manner muſt thoſe be enervated 
who enjoy a long peace if they conti- 
nue negligent, lazy and inactive. I 

ought not to omit the incomparable ad- 
vantage that will flow from our vigi- 
lance in this reſpect, which Afriſtotle 
very wiſely directs us to attend to, and 
that is the PRESERVATION oF LIBERTY. 
Hence he ſuppoſes, contrary to the 
opinion of Plato, that a * fifth fpecies 
of citizens is abſolutely neceſſary in 
every commonwealth, namely, + Sol- 
diers. This + body of men, he ſays, will 
be vaſily uſeful to proteft them from the 
boflile incurſions of their neighbours, 
left an afſembly of FRRRMUEN fbowld be- 
come @ deſpicable multitude of S1.avss: 


9 — lt 


„ 

+ What ſort of Soldiers the author means will 
be ſeen in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, namely, a 
National Militia. 

4 Ariſt. Pol. lib. 2. cap. 8. 
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far * thoſe that have no arms in their 
hands muſt always be the flaves of thoſe 
that baue. If we caſt our eyes among 
the different potentates of the world, 
we ſhall find that thoſe are the 229. 
liable to injuries who are the /za/} able 
to repel] them, and whom their ene- 
mies can attack with the moſt impu- 
nity. . 
6th, The ſame vhiloſopher is like- 
wiſe for chuſing out young men, in or- 
der to manage and ſuſtain a war. He 
thinks theſe the moſt eligible, becauſe 
nature has beſtowed upon them a greater 
fortitude and preſence of mind. And 
ſince every republic ought to be formed 
in ſuch a manner, as to be able not 
only to act defenfively, but allo to of- 
fend its enemies; hence it plainly ap- 


1 


* This ſentence ought to be remembered by 
every Engliſhman, who has the leaſt regard for the. 
welfare of his country. 
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pears, that hey ought not to be deſtitute 
of arms. If it is the duty of the citi- 
Zens of every ſtate to defend themſelves 
againſt foreign force, it is plain that 
ſuch force can no otherwiſe be broke 
but by their endeavours to oppoſe them. 
As it is an allowed maxim among ra- 
tional beings, that they have a right to 
repel force with force, ſo by the ſame 
law of nature they have the ſame right 
to oppoſe the arms of their enemies by 
the power and exertion of arms. It 
does not ſeem at all unjuſt that one 
nation ſhould wage war with another 
upon account of ſome grievous injury 
or oftered violence, in order to repair 
the loſs they have ſuſtained, and to 
puniſh the guilty. And, what adds 
to its weight is, that Grotius endea- 
vours to ſupport this ſentiment. For 


— e—— 


* Grot. de J. Bell. & Pacis lib. 1. cap. 2. §. 3, 4+ 
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this ſeems to be one juſtifiable cauſe of 
undertaking a war, that we may live 
in peace and ſecurity without fear of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion. But what muſt 
we ſay of thoſe ſtates, whoſe very 
plan of government naturally leads them 
to extend their dominions, and to a 
ſort of univerſal monarchy, and which 
are ſo regardleſs of the bleſſings of peace, 
that they are almoſt always waging war 
with their neighbours from a thirſt of 
gain, of which they are really inſatia- 
ble? Amongſt this number you may 
juſtly reckon the Roman and Spar- 
tan commonwealths. T ruly it ſeems 
ſufficiently evident to me, that ſuch 
nations as theſe, above all others, ought 
not to be deficient in the ſtrength and 
number of their ſoldiers, unleſs they 
have a mind to relinquiſh the firſt 
principles of government. 


H 2 -th, We 
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-th, We have no occafion in this 
diſcourſe to enter into a tedious diſpute, 
whether the wars undertaken by ſuch 
ſort of republics are agtecable to the 
law of nature or not, or in ſhort what 
are the juſtifiable cauſes of engaging 
in a war. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
when once any nation has propoſed this 
end to herſelf, the wars that are eritered 
upon are generally unlawful and unjuſt, 
becauſe a luft of power, and a ſtrong 
inclination to * extend dominion, is al- 
moſt always accompanied with iniquity. 
I ſhall omit any farther diſquiſition into 
this fubject, as foreign to my purpoſe, 
and eſpecially as it has been already fo 
acutely handled by the beforementioned 
Grotius in his incomparable work, con- 
cerning the rights of War and Peace. 


5 


* This may well be applied to the unjuſt ufur- 
pations of the French nation for upwards of 200 


years paſt. 
As 


| 43} - 
As to myſelf, I ſhall reſume the ſubject 
of a Mit1T1a, which I efteem ſo highly 
conducive to the preſervation of every 
commonwealth: May divine providence 
favour the undertaking | 

8th, It will not be amiſs, I think, 
before we enter upon the ſubject, to 


give you the definition of a Militia 


from Lipfius. It is a body of men 
under certain regulations, ready and 
arrayed in arms, either to offend their 
enemies or defend themſelves. Now this 
body of men muſt either be co/leFed 
from our own people, be hired from 
abroad, or ſent to us by nations in al- 
liance. We may juſtly therefore divide 
every ſpecies of Militia, as our worthy 
and moſt learned preſident has done 
in his obſervations upon Machiavel's 
Prince, into national, mercenary and 
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* Lib. de Milit. Rom. Dial. 2d. 
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auxiliary. Again, we may ſubdivide 
mercenary troops into thoſe who are 
hired at home, or thoſe who are 
brought from abroad. Auxiliary forces 
may likewiſe be diftinguiſhed, either 
into fuch as fight merely for the 
ſake of a promiſed ſubfidy; or, regard- 
leſs of that, pretend to conſider only 
the advantage of the nation whoſe 
cauſe they eſpouſe. We are not inſen- 
{ible that ſeveral other diviſions may 
be made, and that many things wall 
readily occur to a man who profeſſes 
to write a treatiſe upon military affairs, 
becauſe it ought to be the buſineſs and 
policy of every community to render a 
Militia uſeful and ſubſervient to the in- 
tereſts of the ſtate. But I ſhall confine 
myſelf in this preſent diſſertation to 
treat of the uſe and importance of only 


thoſe three ſpecies of Militia before- 


mentioned. 
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mentioned. Our excellent * preſident 
has in ſome meaſure ſet me an example, 
and animated me to this undertaking. 
He has already ſet down ſeveral things 
in his notes upon Machiavel's book de 
Prin. in order to elucidate this argu- 
ment. He was excited to it by two 
reaſons ; both upon account of the dig- 
nity and excellence of the ſubject, and 
becauſe neither he, or any other 
writer, had done juſtice to it, and 
treated it in the manner it deſerved. 

th, It is not at all ſurprizing to thoſe 
who are converſant with ancient ſtory, 
that the Roman people ſhould arrive to 
ſuch an extravagant height of power, 
though they waged ſuch terrible wars 
with the moſt powerful nations of the 
world, if we conſider that he event of 
thoſe wars was very rarely unfortunate. 


— 


* Conringits. 
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It cannot indeed be denied, that they 
were often overcome in battle; but, in 
the whole courſe of the war, we ſhall 
find, by a ſtrange and amazing turn of 
fortune, that victory inclined to the Ro- 
man ſide. I have no mind to enter 
intoa long detail of the principal cauſes 
that contributed to its greatneſs, from 
the firſt flender beginnings of this re- 
public. But if we barely relate the 
fact as it really was, it will appear that 
the exerciſe and practice of arms alone 
conduced to extend and aggrandize the 
fower of the Roman empire. Vegetius 
alſo, and Dion Caſſius, concur in this 
opinion. It will be eaſy to ſhew that 
the arts of peace contributed very little 
or nothing to that envied greatneſs, 
which they afterwards arrived at. For, 
as we have before obſerved, they de- 
ſpiſed the tranquillity of the ſtate, and 


could ſubſtitute nothing to allay the 
thirſt 


($7): 

thirſt of power, and induce the citizens 
to taſte the ſweets of repoſe. The rea- 
ſon was, becauſe they had very few 
laws that would lead them to a life of 
peace, and make them ſenfible of the 
bleſſings of ſocial virtue. The truth 
of this is evident from the temple of 
Fanus, which was only ſhut in times 
of peace. So addicted were the Romans 
to war, that the doors were cloſed but 
twice during the ſpace of almoſt 700 
years; ſo that this republic, which was 
firſt founded by arms, ſtill advanced 
itſelf, and triumphed by the ſame vio- 
lent means. 

X. At Rome all military ſervices 
were performed by their own Citizens. 
'The manner in which this was done, 
as we learn from Lipfus, the inter- 
preter of n deſerves to be very 
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accurately examined. This cuſtom, fo 
extremely beneficial, ought to be imi- 
tated by moſt; I had almoſt faid by 
every different kind of commonwealth 
in the world. But, to avoid prolixity, 
we do not think proper to quote Poly- 
bius's own words. However, it is eaſy 
to learn from this writer, that their 
euli Hing the natives was principally de- 
ſigned for this purpoſe, that they might 
have a ſufficient number ready and ex- 
erciſed in arms, in caſe any ſudden oc- 
caſion required it. Moſt of them there- 
fore addicted themſelves to arms, and 
had the happineſs to ſee that they 
ſhould not be excluded from ſharing the 
honours of their country, if they en- 
gaged themſelves, and acquired any re- 
putation in the ſervice, We may ea- 
ſily therefore credit Livy, ſpeaking of 
the firſt general muſter in the reign of 

 Servius 


(97 
Servins Tullius. He tells us that 
80000 citizens are ſaid to have been 
reckoned in that enrollment. But Fa- 
bius Pictor, the moſt ancient of writers, 
adds, that this was the number of thoſe 
who were able to bear arms. And in 
another part of his work we find, that 
in the ſecond Punic War, after the fa- 
tal battle of Cannæ, in which ſuch 
numbers of citizens were flain, the 
war was carried on by no leſs than 
eighteen legions. It almoſt exceeds all 
belief, what Pliny ſays of the Romans 
upon the approach of the firſt Gallic 
war. Traly alone, + he tells us, when 
Æmilius Paulus, and Attilius Regulus 
were Conſuls, upon the firſt advice of the 
irruption of the Gauls, without any fo- 
reign aſſiſtance, and without counting 
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* Liv. lib. x. lib. 23. 
; * + Pli. lib. 3. c. 20. 
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thoſe beyond the Po, raiſed an army of 
80000 borfe and 500000 foot: nay, 
ſame writers increaſe it to a greater 
number. 


XI. If an enemy approached the 
confines of Nome, or immediate fuccour 
was to be brought to their neighbour- 
ing allies, they did not think proper to 
ſummon the ſeveral tribes, and yet 
were able to raiſe an army expediti- 
quily, by no means raw and undifci- 
plined. This kind of ſoldiers they called 
their ve levies. If any ſudden di- 
ſturbance aroſe, or a war either with 
Ttaty or Gaul, the General appointed te 
command the army immediately re- 


e to the eee and brought out 


— 

* 8 was a a wide 8 deen the fubs- 
tarii and evocati Milites among the Romans. The 
ſubitarii were ſuch as were raiſed on à fudden upon 
any emergency; the evocati were their brave Ve- 


terans, to whom the Conſuls ſent letters when they 
deſired their attendance. 
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two ſtandards, one of a red, and the 
other of a blue colour; the firſt under 
which the foot, and the other under 
which the horſe were to enliſt ; the 
commander calling out at the ſame 
time, © Let all thoſe who have a mind 
to ſave the commonwealth follow me. 
This was called a confederacy to ſup- 
port the ſtate. 

XII. The Romans flouriſhed for ſe- 
ral ages in a ſurprizing manner by this 
excelent management of employing 
their own people in their wars. The 
fame thing may likewiſe be ſaid of the 
Venetians; for, as Machiavel obſerves 
in his Prince, if we examine the origin 
and progreſs of this people, we ſhall ea- 
Aly perceive that they always ſucceeded 
beft when their armies were compoſed of 
their own people, But as ſoon as they 
began to wage war upon the Continent, 
200 neglected this prudent practice, and 

. followed 
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followed the Italian cuſtoms. The Ha- 
lian ſtates truly were fond of hiring 
mercenary ſoldiers.* But if, as he goes 
on, the Venetians had afed with the 
fame wiſdom and prudence in this, as 
they did in other reſpects, beyond all 
diſpute they would have ſurprixed the 
world with a new monarchy. In like 
manner the Roman power muſt neceſ- 
ſarily dwindle to nothing, as ſoon as 
they ceaſed to uſe their own: national 
Militia. This fooliſh practice was in- 
troduced in the time of their Ce/ars. 
This advice was firſt given by Mecenas 
to Auguſtus, when he confulted him 
how he might eſtabliſh his power upon 
the ruins of the commonwealth, This 
may eafily be gathered from + Dion, 
as Xylander interprets him. This in- 
deed is clear, as our molt learned Pre- 
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* Nic. Machiav, de Art. Mil lib. 1. 1. 5 


Dion, lib. 52. va 
| ſident 
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ſident hath determined, ht from this 
advice being followed, the ſubjects were 


* drained of their money through all the 


provinces of the Roman empire, and 
rendered ſo exceſſively effeminate, that 
afterwards, upon the irruption of the 
more barbarous and hardy nations, their 
ſoldiery were unable to oppoſe them; and 
this vaſt umveildy empire tumbled head- 
long to nothing. At this time the Em- 
peror Severus marching with his troops 
into Italy, terrified every city in a moſt 
aſtoniſhing manner, ſo that almoſt 
every body trembled at the very report 
of his advancing army. Theſe misfor- 
tunes were the natural conſequence of 
purſuing ſuch iprudent meaſures. Had 
it not been for this, the Roman affairs 


* They were drained of their money to ſupport 
foreign Mercenaries, as is plainly the author's mean- 


ing. 
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would have been upon a much more 
reſpectable footing. 

XIII. The ancient Germans, as we 
learn from Tacitus in his treatiſe of the 
manners of that people, made uſe of 
their own Vational Militia. That hi- 
ſtorian relates, that zhey picked out the 
very flower of their youth, and placed 
them in the front of their army. We 
all know this was a warlike nation, and 
by no means inferior in martial glory 
to any nation over which the Romar 
armies triumphed. The allied Cantons 
of Switzerland, as they ſtill preſerve 
the ancient manners of the Germans 
whole and entire, ſo by a Vational Mi- 
litia they have ſupported the greateſt 
wars, and ftill aſſerted their liberty. 
The * Mamalukes kept poſſeſſion of 


* Their government began in the year 641, 
when the Romans were entirely expelled out of 
Egypt by the Saracens, Conſult Elmacini Hiſtoria 
Saracenica. 
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Ag ypt and Syria for 300 years, and 


proſpered exceedingly by depending 


upon their own 7ational troops; though 
I will not affirm that all their levies 
were entirely of that ſort. They were 
brought up and inured to arms from 
their early childhood, and were con- 
ſtantly accuſtomed to undergo military 
fatigues. A ſufficient number of theſe, 
invincible in war, had conquered the 
neighbouring nations, as Jovius tells us 
in his life of Selimus, and Guiccardin 
in the 1 3th book of his hiſtory, The 
wars carried on by many other nations 
will afford us a multiplicity of exam- 
ples. 

XIV. But notwithſtanding a multi- 
tude of examples may be brought un- 
deniably to prove the utility of a Ma- 
tional Militia, yet on the other fide 
ſome inſtances may be produced, where- 
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666, 
in it appears that merrenary troops have 
been of conſiderable ſervice and advan- 
tage to ſeveral ſtates. We may clearly 
diſcern, both from the experience and 
practice of our own, and of former 
ages, that this kind of troops has really 
been highly uſeful and ſerviceable. Few 
people can be ignorant that the Per ian 
monarch hired many Grecian merce- 
naries, to the great profit and emolu- 
ment of his kingdom, And the Na- 
mam empire under its Cz/ars, not only 
defended itſelf, but even extended its 
dominions by the aſſiſtance of ſuch Sol- 
diers. What exploits have not the Car- 
tbaginians formerly performed by theſe 
* mercenary troops“. To what a vaſt 
extent did they encreaſe the bounds of 
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Caribage was brought to the brink of ruin by 
their own mercenaries, after their firſt war with the 


Romans, as may be ſeen more largely in the pre- 
face. f 


their 
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their empire by theſe nien? Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Machiavel is of a different 
opinion, both in his Prince, as well as 
his treatiſe upon the Military Art. His 
opinion is, that mercenary forces are 
upon all accounts abſolutely dangerous 
and unprofitable. Whatever nation, he 
ſays, is ſupported by theſe arms, can- 
not poſſibly be in a ſtate of ſecurity, and 
0 Soldiers can be ſo ſafe and proper as 
Our Own. 

XV. In an affair of ſo much deli- 
cacy, perhaps it may ſeem difficult to 
determine. Thus far, however, we 
may ſafely affirm as to this queſtion, 
« Whether it is better to make uſe of 
« national or mercenary troops,” that 
nothing can be poſitively reſolved about 
it in this general and indeterminate 
manner; though ſome have been ſo 


 * Machiav. lib. de Arte Milit. p. 29. 
1 K 2 for- 
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forward in this matter. As many ci- 
vil inſtitutions of different countries 
maſt be differently framed, upon ac- 
count of the different forms of govern- 
ment and diſpoſitions of the people, ſo 
there muſt be the ſame diverſity in their 
military appointments. Some govern- 
ments are ſo formed, that the intereſt 
of the ſovereign and the intereſt of the 
 ſubjeF are equally conſulted, without 
any direct attention to the intereſt of 
»* individuals; and theſe are called by 
Ariſtotle good and well conſtituted 
commonwealths. In others, the inte- 
reſt of the ſovereign alone is principally 
intended, but that of the ſubje& only 
accidentally; and theſe are ſaid, by the 
ſame Ari/totle, to be in a declining and 

_ corrupted ſtate, 
XVI. If we minutely examine theſe 
tuo different methods of making war, 
we ſhall not be at a loſs to diſcover 


which 


=. 
an 
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which is mot eligible to thoſe ſeveral I 
fates that are differently conſtituted, * x 
In a true monarchy, which is the firſt A 
of thoſe well-diſpoſed commonwealths 4 
in which the King holds the reins of 9 
government, and at the ſame time 9 
conſults the welfare of his ſubjects, we {4 
imagine that nothing will more contri- 4 
bute to the public ſafety, than to have 9 
a regular Militia always ready at hand, | i 

Ja. 


compoſed of his own fubjefts. For as 
it is the common intereſt of all, that the ih 
government ſhould be kept in its pre- 
ſent form, ſo it ought to be ſupported 


by the joint endeavours of all, which i 
are certainly equal to the greatneſs of A 
the undertaking. And this firength 11 
can never ſo properly be exerted, and 7 


at_T_ * ll «ä — 3 — * 


In this and ſome other ſections, the Engliſh form 
of government is exactly delineated, and in them 
we plainly diſcern the ſentiments of a learned 
writer, who is abſolutely unprejudiced. 
| called 
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called forth to action, as if the Monarch 
himſelf ſhould permit and commit uni- 
verſally to his own people, according to 
their different age and condition, the uſe 
and practice of arms. By this wiſe con- 
duct he would guard againſt the effemi- 
nacy of his ſubjects, and their incapa- 
city of defending themſelves, left they 
ſhould be obliged, in caſe of any immi- 
nent danger, 10 truſt their ſafety to the 
uncertain fidelity of foreign mercena- 
ries. By this means his ſubjects would 
be well aſtected to his perſon, when they 
found themſelves truſted with the 
guardianſhip and protection of the _ 
as well as himſelf. 

XVII. But leſt any doubt ſhould 
ariſe concerning the expediency of this 
meaſure, whether a Mational Militia 
ought indiſcriminately to- be uſed in 
every kingdom, I muſt beg leave to re- 
mind you, that there are zwo different 


pecies 
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Jhecies of monarchy, as far as concerns 


the preſent queſtion. One, juſt before- 1 
mentioned, whoſe principal object of Y 
attention is the intereſt of the ſubject, 1 
and which governs by equitable laws; A 
the other more cruel and ſevere, leſs 7 
tinctured with humanity, and which 
differs not much from tyranny. The I 
only difference is, that it is not exer- | 9 
ciſed contrary to the laus, and againſt * 
the will of the ſubject, which is the 0 
proper definition of ab/olute tyranny. i 
This is that ſpecies which Ar:i/otle 0 
very juſtly calls a rude and barbarous 15 
government; becauſe it was very com- 3 
monly practiced by the barbarous na- 5 
tions both in Aſia and Africa: and 1 
indeed we find that it obtains almoſt 1 
univerſally through the Afiatic and 6 
African nations to this day. It ſhould 1h 
ſeem that ſo deſpotic a monarch ought 4 
to be provided with a different kind of i 
Militia, | 


1472 
Militia, becauſe ſeditions and rebel- 
lions ought to be feared from a people 
with arms in their hands, againſt a 
government ſo arbitrary and imperious. 
An occaſion may be taken from hence, 
either to aboliſh ſervitude entirely, or 
to acquire a greater degree of liberty ; 
an occaſion may be taken to ſlacken 
the reins of ſo harſh a deſpotiſm, and 
overturn the preſent eſtabliſhment. But 
even in ſuch caſe there is no abſolute 
reaſon, why 4 monarch fo circum- 
ſtanced ſhould not employ his own 
national troops. For as the fame Ari 
footle very accurately remarks, even ſuch 
ſort of deſpotic governments are pre- 
ſerved by the ancient laws and cuſtoms 
upon which they were firſt founded. 
So that the proper ſafety of ſuch mo- 
narchs conſiſts in their having a kingly, 
but not a zyrannical guard. Care in- 
deed ought to be taken, left the peo- 
Hu ple 
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ple ſhould grow fierce and untraQable 
by the uſe of arms, of which we' ſhall 
take notice in a proper place. , _. 
XVIII. Theſe things being premiſed, 
we come now to the ſecond ſort of well 
conſtituted ſtates, I mean an Ariſto- 
cracy. This is ſo called, becauſe the 
wifeſt and beſt among the citizens have 
the principal management and :diree- 
tion of ſtate affairs, and are the ative 
defenders. of the public ſafety. In this 
ſort of government, there is no parti- 
cular reaſon why the uſe of arms may 
not ſafely be indulged. 0 the people. 
For when thoſe aubo govern are the grand 
promoters of virtue, it is not only 
commendable;. but neceſſary that they 
ſhould form the minds of the citizens 
to the virtues of War (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) as well as Peace, 
that the public ſafety may ſtand upon 
a firm and ſolid foundation. It may 
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indeed be ſomething dangerous, if the 
number of the common people ſhould 
greatly exceed that of the wiſe, noble 


and virtuous, to permit them the uſe 


of arms without any diftin&ion. - Such 
a ſtate as Ariſtotle adviſes, ought to 
chuſe her Soldiers out of her own ſub- 
jects, but not to keep up a great num- 
ber. The * principal Nobility ought to 
be appointed their Generals and QOffi- 
cers, and ſome foreign Soldiers be en- 
lifted among them, in order to check 
the power of the people. | 

XIX. But in that fort of Arifocracy, 


whey the Noble e 


government, and diſregard the intereſt 
of the people, there a National Militia, 
—_— to become the 3 nen of 
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It would be much Mbpich for this nation, if 
the Nobility and Gentlemen would learn to be ex- 
pert in the exerciſe of arms, inſtead of ſpending 
their time in gaming, horſe- racing, and cocking. 

De: their 
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their gyrauny, may ſoon ſpread terror 
and deſolation among their imperious 


rulers, and therefore they do not chuſe 
to employ them. It remains therefore 
that we now treat of the zhird ſpecies 
of well conſtituted ſtates, and that is a 
Democracy or popular government. In 
ſuch a ſtate as this, where all the citi- 
Zens take their turns both to command 
and to obey for the public good, it is 
abſolutely juſt and neceſſary that arms 
ſhould be AAA ry in their hands, that 
they may be ready upon all occaſions, 
either * to defend their country, or of- 
fend their enemies. 


XX, If we come to examine the 


reaſons, why national forces are pre- 


* To what a deſpicable condition are the Big 
and mighty States of Holland reduced in a little more 
than 40 years, by fixing their attention entirely 
upon trade, and neglecting military affairs? They 
are at preſent ſupported only by the jealouſy the 
ſeveral powers of Europe have of each other. 
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ferable to foreign me#cenaries in the 
beforementioned ſtates and "kingdoms, 
we ſhall find many weighty and i impor- 
tant ones, that cafily evince their uti- 
lity. - When the danger of wär ap- 
Pears, and the natural born /ubjetts 
perceive the impending diſtreſſes and 
calamities of their country ;- when they 
behold their wives and children, thoſe 
deareſt pledges of love, their very Ives 
and fortunes, and every thing at ſtake; 
unleſs they bravely defend them from 
the devouring {word of their enemies; 

when they remember that dear liberty 
they once poſſeſſed, and the happineſs 
and tranquillity that attended it, what 
will they not attempt to ſupport their 
properties, their families, their reli- 
gion, and every thing they hold dear? 
What dangers will they not undergo 
in defence of their ative country? 


And beſides. all this, there can be 76 
| fear 
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fear that theſe men will betray.” their 
country, who have ſo | - my an n 
in its preſervation. 


XXI. If we add to this the exerciſe 


of arms, which undoubtedly / ought to 


be a neceſſary circumſtance, there is no 
Jort of Soldiers, upon which any com- 
monwealth can ſo ſafely rely as a Ma- 
tional Militia: : For when once arms 
are put in their hands, and they have 
been accuſtomed to. the 2 of them, 
they will be more ready to face and 
deſpiſe - dangers. The love of their 
country, and the excellence of its conſti- 
tution, will at the ſame time be likewiſe 
an additional argument to excite them 
to the defence of it. And beſides, you 
may more ſafely depend upon their obe- 
dience and dutiful ſubmiſſion to the au- 
thority of government, than upon the 
fidelity of foreigners. You will find 
ſuch men as theſe in the front of the 


battle, 
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battle, bravely withſtanding the moſt 
furious aſſaults, leſt their Genera! ſhould 
undergo the * mortifying circumſtance 
of a defeat. By this means they would 
acquire a double advantage: by a dili- 
gent practice of arms, they would not 
only be freed from inactivity, effemi- 
nacy and ſloth, but their minds will 
be ready and alert to ſuſtain the vari- 
ous chances of war, in ſuppart of their 
drooping country. | 

XXII. Let us recall to our ma 
our definition of a Militia, viz. that it 
is a body of men under certain regu- 
lations, ready and arrayed in arms, 
either to offend their enemies or defend 
themſelves, This is a certain and un- 
doubted truth; for whoever is willing 
and able to defend his country, will 
always be ready to do it. That @ Na- 
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* Seneca de Clementia. 
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tional Militia do not want the will, 
and are naturally inclined to make a 
brave defence, has been already ſhewn, 
becauſe the love of their country prompts 
them to combat every danger and fa- 
tigue. That they are able likewiſe, this 
is an evident proof, becauſe they are 
before inſtructed in all kinds of Mili- 
tary exerciſes, and are therefore t for 
their buſineſs. Having paſſed no in- 
conſiderable part of their lives in this 
employment, and having their nals 
undebauched, they will more eaſily ſub- 
mit to di/cip/ine, which in war will al- 
ways produce the moſt ſalutary effects; 


for good dliſcipline in war is the ſtrength 


and ſtability of wy + TR Few 
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* To the ſhame of Exgland be it ſpoken, that 


her Soldiers at preſent are, I believe, a profligate 
and abandoned ſet of men. 


+ Valer. Max. 11. chap. 6. 
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(80) 
men are brave by nature, but any 
are made ſo by inſtruction and appli- 
cation. Theſe, moreover, are not in- 
clined to 'idlenefs, nor to excite ſediti- 
ons and rebellions, which are the uſual 
companions of that vice. For as + Po- 
Iybius juſtly remarks, an exceſs of idle 
neſs in the Soldiers, and a withholding 
their wonted largeſſes, frequently. occa- 
fon commotions in a ſtate. There s 
a flagrant inſtance of this fort recorded 
by || Tacitus, of the Hungarian legions. 
Whereas the Vational Soldier will be 
free from pride and inſolence; he will 
be no burden to his country, becauſe 
the love and regard he has for his fel- 
low citizens will prevent any ſevere 
treatment of them. He will not be 
ſo much given to plunder and rapine, 


ä 


121 — 


* Veget. de re Milit. lib. 2. chap. 26. 
+ Pol. lib. 1. Tacit. lib. 1. 
which 


(81) 3 

which often proves ſo exceſively per- -4 
nicious to a ſtate. 4 
XXIII. Beſides, for I cannot avoid 
repeating the obſervation, it is i the 
nature of every well conſtituted go- 
vernment to have a proper guard of 
Soldiers ready upon every emergent 
occaſion : but it often happens that 
foreign troops cannot be got, even for 
money. They may either be obliged to 
go upon ſome important expedition of 
their own; they may refuſe it out of 
folly and caprice, or becauſe from a 
fixt averſion they may rejoice at our 
misfortunes. And yet it a hoſtile inva- 
fron ſhould ſuddenly befall us, how can 
we poſſibly be /afe at home, unleſs we 
have a ſufficient number of our own 
people ready at hand to repel the at- 


tempt? But if © that nation who intends 
M and 


* Here is our own caſe deſcribed with the greateſt 
exactneſs. The French Miniſtry played off the Pre- 
tender 


( 92) 

and attempts to invade us, knows we 
are prepared to receive them, they will 
either entirely lay aſide a defign ſo fruit- 
leſs, or muſt attempt it with greater 
caution, as it will be attended with 
greater difficulty. Such ſort of Ma- 
tional forces may in general be pro- 
vided at home, at a nuch les expence 
and inconvenience than they can be pro- 
cured from abroad. But we ought to 
remember that a war is very rarely well 
managed by raw, undiſciplined troops, 
which often bring a ſtate to the brink 
of deſtruction. I omit that trifling ob- 
jection, that a /ufficient number cannot 
be colleted at home, as utterly un- 
worthy to be mentioned. 


tender upon us as long as that ſcheme would take; 
when they could avail themſelves of that no longer, 
then, as we were an unarmed and defenceleſs peo- 
ple, they would attempt an invaſſon. It is ſtrange 
that French policy will not teach us a little. 


XXIV. 


683); 

XXIV. But farther, a Vational Mi- 
litia, though it be encreaſed to a greater 
number, will very ſeldom or never 
make an ill uſe of their ſtrength, but 
will direct all their actions to the bene- 
fit of the community, that they may 
enjoy the bleſſings of peace. They will 
not be importunate for greater pay 
than what the finances of the common- 
wealth are well able to bear. So that 
the riches of the citizens, which are 
the ſinews of war, and the only means 
of preſerving the ſtate, will remain un- 
touched and ſecure: as they will take 
much leſs to enliſt them at firſt, ſo they 
will take uch leſs to ſupport them, 


and will always be content with a mo- 


derate maintenance. The Mational 
Soldier, fince he is bound to his coun- 
try by the moſt ſacred tyes, though 
arms are his province, and he may ex- 
ult in the ſuperiority of his ſkill, yet 

M 2 will 
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will always uſe them to defend, bu 
not oppreſs his countrymen. And, (ſince 
all military men ought to be ſubject to 
the laws of their country) when the 
exigencies of the ſtate no longer require 
his attendance, he, of all others, is 
moſt willing to be diſcharged from the 
ſervice. He has an earneſt deſire to 
reviſit his wife and children, and en- 
joy the property that he left behind 
him. He is glad to ſee Peace reſtored, 
and to be relieved from the trouble and 
fatigue of a War. He does not ex- 
pect an improvement of his fortunes by 
the continuance of war, but to mend 
his condition by attending to his do- 
meſtic affairs. He hopes to earn by his 
labour a comfortable ſubſiſtence for 
himſelf and family. 

XXV. But when mercenary troops 
ate brought from abroad, things are in 


This ſection deſerves to be peruſed, not only 
by every member of the two houſes of parliament, 
but by every man in the nation. 


the 


(8) 
the worſt imaginable fituation ; they 


only fight for pay, and have no friend- 


ſhip or feeling for that people they are 
brought to defend. They have nothing 
to loſe, and conſequently nothing fo 
much behoves them to take care of as 
themſelves. Their conſiderations are all 
foreign to the purpoſe, and therefore 
they are not ſo much concerned to bring 
the war toa ſpeedy and proſperous con- 
cluſion. The love of the country for 
which they fight is the laſt thing they 
think of. They have not the /ame rea- 
ſons to incline them to diligence and 

fidelity as a MWational Militia; and 
when the affairs of the ſtate wear an 
unpromiſing aſpect, are too often ready 
to betray it into ruin. It ſeldom hap- 
pens that you can commend them for 
their hᷣravery; for they are more re- 
markable for an effeminate ſoftneſs than 
apt to learn the {kill and hardineſs ad 
tne 
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(86) 
the Soldier. At the approach of bat- 
tle, as + Tacitus very truly obſerves, 
they are ready 20 run away without be- 
ing aſhamed of the action, and with- 
out paying any regard to their officers 
and commanders. Homer very ele- 


cantly deſcribes them in his Iliad. 


|| Down ſunk their hearts, with cow- 
ardice oppreſt, 

They run like hares, in ſhining ar- 
mour dreſt. 


XXVI. And beſides, the greater part 
of theſe daily enliſt themſelves, either 
from a hope of living in luxury and 
idleneſs, or for the ſake of gain; being 
prompted to it by a certain levity of 
mind, which inclines them to devote 


— — 


9 — 


+ Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 3. 
] cannot be certain what particular paſſage in 


Homer our author alludes to, though I have taken 
{ome pains to find it out. 


— 


them- 


( 87 )' 

| themſelves to arms, and barter away 
their lives for money. We may well 
apply here that famous verſe of the 
poet Lucan. 


* Baſe venal ſouls! for ſordid lucre 


fold, 


Who meaſure juſtice by the weight 
of gold. 


No wonder indeed, when this ex- 
preſſion is conſtantly in their mouths; 
We do not confider the juſtice of the 
ce cauſe, but the event of the War as to 
« ourſelves.” Such as theſe are generally 
inſolent in war, addicted to robberies, 
wretches baniſhed for their crimes, and 
without any ſenſe, or principle of vir- 
tue; they are guilty of any and every 
wickedneſs, and univerſally depraved 


* Venaleſque manus! ibi fas, ubi maxima 
Merces. 
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(88) 
in their morals. It muff therefore be 
the hardeſt taſt to keep theſe dregs of 
mankind within the bounds of their duty; 
diſobedient to their commanders, they 
run into every exceſs of riot and miſ- 
chief: to repeat the words of Tacitus, 
ce they ſtrive to exceed each other in 
« impudence, prophaneneſs and debau- 
cc chery; as too many, alas, have expe- 
rienced to their coſts. Hence it is that 
they contract ſo great 4 contempt for 
that very nation, with whole money 
they are hired and paid, and are but 
too ready to burn, waſte and deſtroy 
their towns, goods and poſſeſſions in 
the fame manner as if they were ene- 
mies. As Curtius elegantly expreſſes it, 
&« they are the plunderers of that very 
« country they ought to defend from ra- 
« pine and violence. Andlaſtly, unleſs 
you pamper them to the full, and largely 
ſupply them with every convenience, 
or for any other inconſiderable reaſon, 


they 


(%% 

they are ready 20 riſe in arms againſt 
that very nation they were meant to ſuc- 
cour, and reduce it to a much more mi- 
ſerable condition than it was before. 

XXVII. We have before explained 
to you the reaſons why, when the dan- 
ger of war is moſt imminent, it may 
be difficult to procure a ſufficient num- 
ber of foreign mercenaries. The rea- 
ſons are many; the levies abroad may 
be zoo ſmall for the purpoſe; that na- 
tion may be unwilling to part with her 


men, or perhaps glad to ſee your power 
humbled and reduced within narrower” 
bounds. Why ſhould I mention h 


vaſt expence that attends a conflant re- 


Dy re oo 


I cannot avoid in this place reminding my dear 
countrymen of their danger. God forbid that I 
ſhould ſuppoſe there is any immediate danger from 
the preſent mercenaries now in this kingdom, I hope 
there is not, and perhaps it was a prudent meaſure 
as we are at preſent wnarmed ; but whoſe: fault is it 
that we are ſo? 


a courſe 
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courſe to this expedient of hiring mer- 
cenary troops; it is ſuch an expence as 


few nations, unleſs exceſſtvely rich in- 


deed, are able to ſupport. It is not only 
procuration money that we ought to 
complain of, but much more muſt be 


_ expended to maintain them, and pro- 


vide them with every thing neceſſary 
for a campaign. This muſt be done, 
not only to enable them to do their 
duty, but to prevent them from extort- 
ing by violence what they ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves to want, and from fomenting any 
diſturbances in the ſtate. There is 
moreover a prodigious danger if you 
encreaſe their numbers too much. When 
once they find themſelves ſuperior to 
that nation they were brought zo /erve, 
they are but too apt to enter into con- 
ſpiracies, not only to weaken but over- 
turn the ſtate. This deſign is moſt 
likely to ſucceed, if they are com- 

manded 


(91 )- 
manded by a General of their own, who 
is a man of an ambitious and enterprizing 
genius; ſuch a man will neither diſco- 
ver nor prevent their unjuſt attempts, 
but rather conceal it, and abuſe his 
power to promote his own intereſt. 

XXVIII. But beſides, when theſe 
mercenary wretches are to be diſmiſſed, 
either at the concluſion of the war, or 
when the danger of an iavaſfon is over, 
they are in general extremely unwil- 
ling to depart. 'They wiſely foreſee 
that by this means they ſhall loſe their 
hopes of gain, that all the delicacies 
of life will be over, and that they muſt 
have their living again to ſeek. Upon 
this account they either ſtill inſiſt upon 
their pay and refuſe to be diſbanded, 
or elſe if they ſubmit to that, infeſt 
that very country which, has hi- 
therto paid and employed them, with 
continual robberies, rapines and mur- 
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(92) 
ders; ſo that it is not able to recover 


its former flouriſhing condition in the 


compaſs of many years. Add to this, 
that She citizens of ſuch a ſtate, which 
has enſlaved itſelf to ſuch a mercenary 
Militia, muſt remain entirely ignorant 
of the uſe of arms, and unavoidably be- 
come unwarlike and effeminate. They 
muſt therefore place their whole confi- 
dence in ſuch fellous as theſe, and not 
in themſelves. What can be more mi- 


ſerable and corrupt than ſuch a nation 


as this? | 
XXIX. The arguments before pro- 


duced ſufficiently prove the folly and 


danger of having mercenary troops. On 
the contrary, the advantages that will 
ariſe to any ſtate by having a national 
Militia, are plain and evident. No 
man will, I think, hereafter affirm a 
mercenary army to be invincible, un- 
Jeſs he is entirely ignorant of the Roman 


Hiſtory, 


( 93 ) 
Hiſtory, where we find that even Han- 
nibal himſelf, one of the greateſt Ge- 
nerals the world ever produced, with 
all his veteran mercenaries about him, 
was at laſt conquered by a Roman Mi- 
litia. There is no reaſon to fear that 
4 national Militia will prove dangerous 
zo the ſtate, and ſeize the government, 
though they ſhould happen to have a 
General ſo wickedly diſpoſed. No ſuch 


ations have ever been committed by 
natural born ſubjects, armed by the 
authority of the laws, but they have 
been rather the brave aſſerters and de- 


fenders of their country's liberty, as the 


hiftory of all ages has moſt clearly 
evinced. Sparta enjoyed its freedom 
for 800, and Rome for 400 years, by 
the help and aſſiſtance of ſuch a Mili- 
tia. Machiavel makes this univerſal 
obſervation in his treatiſe of the mili- 
tary art, That there never was a 
IS founder 
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( 94 ) 
founder of any republic who did not 
conſider at the ſame time how he was 
to defend his new acquired government 
by thoſe very arms by which it was firſt 
eſtabliſhed and procured. 

XXX. How many nations may we 
not find that have been kept unarmed, 
become an eaſy prey to foreigners. 
Witneſs the miſerable ſtate to which 
Tialy was reduced, as Machiavel has 


with great truth and accuracy deſcribed 


it in his book de Prin. This unhappy 
nation firſt began this ridiculous and 
deſtructive trade of war. Sfortia, 
elected Duke of Milan, directed all 
his counſels by means of theſe merce- 
naries, to harraſs and oppreſs his ow 


ſubjects. All wiſe men, alas, lament 


the fate of the German empire, which 


— 


* Sfortia was Duke of Milan in the time of our 
Henry the VIIIth, a cruel and rapacious tyrant. 


has 


(95) 


has been expoſed to ſo many calamities 
and inconveniences ſince they have 


kept anding armies on foot, and 
mercenary troops in pay. As this evil 
crept in and increaſed, ſo the power 
and authority of the ſtate gradually 
decreaſed. We commit our own pre- 
ſervation either to foreign mercenaries, 
or to ſuch wretches among our own peo- 
ple, who are of all others the moſt unfit 
for ſuch an employment. If we can but 
live in luxury and idleneſs, we are wil- 
ling to leave the care and defence of our 
country to others. In the mean time the 
danger increaſes ' from abroad, every 
thing is running to ruin, and luxury 
bringing us to poverty at home. But 
it will not be difficult to recover our for- 


— 8 


Militias were neglected and this evil increaſed, 
when the Princes of Europe became fond of the 
ſplendor and parade of regular troops. 
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(96) 

mer greatufs and ſucceſs, if we are 
once brought back to the ancient cuſtom 
of having a drfeiph ned and national 
Miiitia. 

XXXI. Formerly in the time of Ta- 
citur, as we have hinted above, the 
Germans always employed their ow: 
national Militia; and although at that 
time they did not underſtand the art of 
encampments, the method of fortifying 
towns, nor were then regularly formed\ 
into a nation, yet they became not only 
formidable, but at laſt ſperior to the 
moſt numerous armies of Rome. If we 
would ſtill imitate the S/s Cantont, 


Which is the only nation of Germany 


that at preſent has a regular Militia, I 
doubt not but in a ſhort time we ſhould 
flouriſh in the ſame manner. The 
cuſtom of this government is to inſtruct 
large bodies of her ſubjects in the uſe 
of arms, and to let out her ſuperfluous 


people 
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people to hire to foreign Princes that 
want them. By this means 25 Germans 
would not only be able 20 defend them- 
ſelves, but become à terror to all their 
neighbours. We may indeed amuſe our- 
ſelves with wiſbing for this happy event, 
but ſhall ſcarce be able zo obtain it. 80 
extremely corrupt and degenerate are 
the manners of mankind, and they have 
been ſo long accuſtomed to their de- 
pravities, that the wound will not ad- 
mit of a cure. 

XXXII. Though we think a Ma- 
tional Militia by all means preferable 
to mercenary troops, and that the chief 
ſtrength and ſecurity of every nation 
ought to conſiſt in ſuch a ready and 
Wational Militia; yet let me not be 
ſuppoſed to mean, that in all well 
conſtituted ſtates I would entirely reject 
the uſe of mercenaries. Many of the 
beforementioned inconveniences will be 

O pre- 


(98) 
prevented, if they are only brought to 
make up the full complement of men, 
or by way of auxiliaries. But even 
then it ought to be underſtood with 
this reſtriction, that the Vational Mi- 
litia at home ought greatly to exceed 
them in number and ſtrength. 
XXXIII. Whatever we have before 
advanced of the utility of a MVational 
Militia, will not perhaps hold good, 
unleſs in that form of government, 
where the intereſt of the ſabject and the 
intereſt of the ſovereign are equally 
conſulted, It is not at all agreeable to 
other forms of government, which are 
tending to Zyranny, but in them a 
mercenary army ought to have the pre- 
ference. Since we have before obſerved, 
that in every well conſtituted ſtate they 
ought to have @ Militia, it remains 
therefore that we ſay ſomething of 
thoſe kingdoms where the intereſt of 
" HY the 


(99). 
the ſovereign is alone /ought after and 
regarded. Theſe are called arbitrary 
governments, which, as appears from 
the very name, muſt be accompanied 
with ſome ſort of flavery. If we are 
therefore reſolved to keep ſlaves in 
their duty, it is an allowed maxim 
that we ought to indulge them with as 
little power and as few opportunities 
to aſſert their liberty as poſſible. For 
theſe reaſons you mult take from them 
the very inſtruments by which they 
may obtain it; that is, You wusT 
DISARM THEM. But fince arbitrary 
governments differ, as well as others, in 


I 


* When we read this paſſage, how can we avoid 
lamenting our preſent condition! A diſarmed peo- 
ple muſt in the nature of things either be faves, or 
ſhortly become ſuch ; and unleſs we alter our mea- 

| ſures we ſhall ſoon become as great ſlaves as any in 
Turkey or Japan, either to our own Princes or ſome 
foreign power. 
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their form and manner, are ſo very 
numerous, and have been ſo from the 
moſt ancient times, it ſeems neceflary 
that we ſhould explain what fort of 
Militia is proper for. each of them. 

XXXIV. The firſt ſort of depraved 
and arbitrary government 1s tyranny, 
in which Ariſtotle in his politics makes 
a threefold. diſtinction. The firſt is, 
the A*fymnetian form; the ſecond, 
that of the barbarous nations, which is 
a compound in ſome meaſure, both of 
the kingly and tyrannical power, In 
our opinion, theſe two intermediate 
fates beforementioned do not require 
foreign mercenaries. lo much as the 
next we ſhall mention, but ore than 


— 


— 


* What is meant by the Ai/ymnetian form, is 
that ſort of government where they have the power, 
but not the name of tyrant ; ſuch as the Archon at 
Athens, and the Di&#ator at Rome. It is derived 
from a Greek word, «ioupra, impero. 


a 
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a well ordered government. The third 
and laſt form is a pure and anmixed 
tyranny over an unwilling people whom 
they have no right to command; a 
government ſubject to no law or reaſon 
but the will of the tyrant; and where 


his power and advantage are alone the. 


object of regard: this is the moſt ter- 
rible and ſevere of every kind of no- 
narchy. If you thus rule over a re- 


luctant people with a rod of iron, and 


that people are w/e enough to know 
the calamities they groan under, it is 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe that they will 
patiently endure ſuch unnatural bon- 
dage and ſlavery; they will certainly 
exert themſelves, and take every op- 
portunity to ſhake off ſo inſupportable a 
yoke. In ſuch a tyrannical itate, if the 
people have arms in their hands, and 
underſtand the military art, they will 
ſoon be able to overturn it. Every 

Zyrant 
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zyrant therefore, highly careful of de- 
ſtroying his own power, will endeavour 
by all means to ſoften the fierce man- 
ners of the people, and render them 
weak and zmwarlike, He will rather 
chuſe to ſupport his anjuſt authority by 
foreign mercenaries, and ſtrive to di- 
vert his own citizens from the /e of 
arms. I have obſerved before, that the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of a lawful and 
kingly government is, to be defended 
by its ow people, and not by foreigners; 
ſo the peculiar characteriſtic of tyranny 
is, that it is ſurrounded by a crowd of 
foreign Mercenaries; unleſs he purſues 
ſuch meaſures his tyranny can be of no 

long duration. 
XXXV. Theſe meaſures are moſt 
ſucceſsfully purſued, and a tyranny 
| beſt founded and preſerved by indulg- 
ing the people in z4/ene/s, and divert- 
ing them with /bews. It was by this 
wicked 
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wicked policy, that ſeveral of the Ro- 
man Emperors, after the birth of Chrift, 
amuſed and deceived the people with 
the ſhadow of liberty, and by which 
they eaſily reduced and kept them un- 
der the yoke of bondage. They erected 
ſpacious zheatres, and invented ſports 
and games to entertain the people with 
the pleaſures of idleneſs. The Romans 
were ſo allured by this bait, that they 
often lamented their dead Cæſars, 
though they were real 7yrants when 
alive: they boaſted of the felicizies they 
enjoyed under them, and extolled 
them to the very ſkies. Even Mero 
himſelf, that monſter of a man, was 
greatly regretted by the common peo- 
ple after his death, as Tacitus witneſſes. 
And no longer ago than in the laſt 
century, Alexander, the firſt Duke of 
Florence, though he was ſlain by trea- 

chery, 
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chery, yet had fo effectually enſlaved 
the people, that they did not ſo much 
as think of recovering their former li- 
berty. Ariſtodemus, the tyrant of Cu- 
,1&@, ordered the ſors of all his ſubjects 
to be kept up in nurſeries, and educated 
like women till the age of twenty. 
Cyrus, after he had conquered Croeſus, 
zook away from the Lydians their horſes 
and arms, but ſuffered them to frequent 
taverns and bawdy houſes, as both He- 
rodotus and Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus 
teſtify. The Emperor * Jobn Comme- 


— 


*The two brothers, David and Alexis Comneni 
were expelled from Conſtantinople by the French and 
Venetians, under Baldwin, Earl of Flanders; the 
latter ſettled at, and founded the empire of Trebe- 
ſond. This family held it for above 250 years, till 
the laſt of them, David Comnenus, was carried cap- 
tive to Conſtantinople by Mohammed the IId. This 
was the ancient kingdom of Pontus, governed by 

the great Mithridates. 
anus 


. 
uus broke the rough mirids of the Scy- 
thians, and ſo captivated them with the 
fame allurements, that they became 
exceſſively fond of him, as Wicetas 
tells us. 

XXXVI. The /econd ſort of declin- 
ing and ill conſtituted ſtates is an li- 
garchy, where the rich and powerful 
ſteadily purſue their own intereſt, and 
build bt power upon the favery of 
the people. The danger here is, leſt 
the people relying upon their numbers, 


and ſeeing themſelves fo unjufly dealt 


withal, if they have arms in their hands, 
ſhould thruit out their ent maflers 
from their uſurped dominion. It almoſt 
always behoves them therefore to em- 
ploy foreign mercenaries, and not too 
raſhly put arms into the hands of their 
own people. This may conveniently be 
managed, if the zobility, who poll. 1s 


the ſupreme power, be ovliged, under 
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ſevere penalties, to accuſtom them- 
ſelves to the uſe of arms; but on the 
contrary, the common people muft 
not be openly prohibited from having 
arms, leſt they ſhould reſent the affront, 
and ſcize by violence what they cannot 
obtain by fair means. This method 
would be too Sarefaced, and therefore 
they muſt either not be encouraged to 
uſe arms, or elſe ordered to provide 
ſuch as are very coſtly, without any 
penalty annexed if they do not provide 
them. By this means they will become 
entirely * undiſciplined and unpracticed 
in the nilitary ſcience: if they are un- 
der u obligation to bear arms, they 


——— * 


* 


* We have a convincing proof of the truth of 
this remark in our own nation, where, though the 
ancient laws as to the Militia are ſtill in force, yet, 
as there is no penalty annexed, and no care taken 
about it, the arms are either laſt or become ꝝſeleſs in 
moſt towns of the kingdom. 


will 
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will only mind their own' buſineſs at 
home, become cowardly and ſlothful, 
and abſolutely negle& the art of War. 
Thus may the commonwealth be ſe- 
curely kept in the hands of that very 
nobility that firſt enſlaved it. 

- XXXVIL The hir ſort of depraved 


and ill conſtituted Rates is that kind of 


democracy where the mob govern; where 


their only aim is to conſult their own 


' ſafety, and oppreſs and trample upon 


the rich and powerful. Here zhe peo- 
ple ought to be highly ſollicitous to 
keep themſelves armed, and ſuperior to 
the noble families, leſt they ſhould 
be able to dethrone zhe nob, and over- 


turn their Zumultuous republic. In ſuch 


a ſtate, the nation in general ſhou'id be 
Soldiers, but the WVeobles diverted as 
much as poſſible from the knowledge 
of arms. In fine, they ought to be 
treated in the ſame manner as in the 

2 Oligar- 
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Oligarchical form of government, the 
rich treated the Plebeians. Notwith- 
ſtanding all that we have hitherto ad- 
vanced, that mercenary troops ought to 
be preferred to a National Militia in 
thoſe countries that are gyrannically 
governed; yet it will not follow, but 
even in theſe, where the ſubjects have 
been long tramelled in the ways of fla- 
very, they may ſometimes ſafely make 
uſe of their own Soldiers. We find 
that even Turley itſelf is not entirely 
deſtitute of ſuch a Soldiery: nay, it 
may happen from the ſame cauſe that 
an abſolute monarchy may entirely em- 
ploy its own Mational forces without 
any great danger of loſing its power, 
as is done to this day in Miaſcovy and 
Perſia. We may conſult our worthy 
and learned Preſident about this mat- 
ter, in his animadverſions upon Ma- 
chiavel's Prince; and that we may not 

be 
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be ſurprized at the obſervation, Ari- 
tolle himſelf has ſatisfied us, that 4 
tyrant may ſo far infinuate himſelf into 
the affections of one part of his people, 
that he may perſuade them not only to 
defend him, but to conquer and enſlave 
the other. | 
XXXVIII. We have perhaps faid 
too much about theſe uo different 
kinds of Militia, as they reſpect the 
[x beforementioned unmixed forms of 
government. What will be moſt con- 
ducive to their ſafety, as they come to 
be variouſly modified and compounded 
will be eaſy to judge, as liberty or ty- 
ranny moſt preponderate in each of 
them: for this is the principal object 
that ought to claim our attention. We 
have no occaſion therefore to trouble 
you any farther with the different ſpe- 
cies of Militia that are ſuitable to each 
of them. It is neceſſary, however, as 

the 
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the order and deſign of our diſcourſe 
require, that we ſhould brietly ſay 
ſomewhat of the 7hird ſort, ( vig. ) an 
Auxiliary Militia. 

XXXIX. Tacitus very - judiciouſly 
obſerves, as to the empire of Syria, 
founded by Seleucus, that auxiliary 
forces were extremely pernicious to that 
powerful people. hen they were 
« unanimous, he ſays, they deſpiſed the 
« Parthians, ut when they diſagreed 
« among themſeives, then every one 
« called in aſſiſtance to defeat his ri- 
« val, till at laſt being ſent for to ſup- 
« port one part, he eafily overcame 
« and ſubdued the whole.” We find 
the ſame thing related by Xenophon of 
the Carians, who having called in Cy- 
rus to their aid and aſſiſtance, were 
entirely ſubjugated by him, Juſtin 
gives us the ſame account of Philip 
King of Macedon, who, © under pre- 

© Zence 
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C tence of affording aid to the weaker 
& fide, obliged both the conquerors and 
« the vanquiſhed to ſubmit to monar- 
ce chical ſlavery.” The ſame thing is 
reported by Polybius of the Meſſenians, 
who were deceived and conquered by 
the Romans under the ſame pretence 
and appearance of friendſhip. Why 
ſhould I mention the ſhocking indig- 
nities and barbarities which the Britons 
ſuffered from the Saxons, who were 
invited over in the ſame manner? It 
is better to read the account itſelf in 
the hiſtory of Uzbo Emmius. In ſhort, 
the hiſtories of ancient nations are filled 
with the moſt terrible accounts of this 
fort, where you may find that fi- 
diary forces have proved the greateſi 


* The work that our author alludes to, is the 
hiſtory of Friſeland, in three volumes, by U 
Emmius, and publiſhed at Arnheim in the year 
1605. 
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detriment to thoſe ſtates that ſent for 
them. | NS 
XL. Though the inſtances before 
produced, undeniably prove the danger 
of ſuch a Militia, yet we ought not 
abſolutely to infer from hence, that 
auxiliary forces, either whole or in part, 
ſhould not be employed by any com- 
monwealth whatever: perhaps ſuch n 
ſort of Militia was directly contrary to 
the conſtitution of that ſtate, where 
they were ſo highly prejudicial, or 
they might rely too much upon them. 
Hcwever, after all, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that many grievous and heavy calami- 
ties have befallen ſeveral nations, by 
their truſting either to mercenary or 
Jubſidiary troops. The only way to 
remedy this evil is, by obſerving the 
precept of Livy, © that great care 
« ſhould be taken by the Generals not 
« zo truſt ſo much to foreign auxilia- 
| « ies, 
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tt „ies, But that their own Wational 
ce troqps ſhould greatly exceed them in 
te member and firength.” Then it will 
not be in their power to deſtroy or 
overturn the ſtate. 

XLI. Perhaps it may not be foreign 
to our purpoſe, to enquire in this place 
what ſort of auxiliaries may be of ſer- 
vice to well managed ſtates. We have 
before divided auxiliary forces into ſuch 
as ſerve for pay, or thoſe that come 
under pretence of voluntary aſſiſtance; 
the f is more ſafe than the ſecond, 
becauſe it will have a greater regard for 
that government, from which it receives 
its preſent pay and ſupport. Thus for 
example, the Swz/s Soldiers are hired 
by ſeveral foreign ſtates and Princes; 
they ſerve them faithfully, and are of 


prodigious ſervice to thoſe that pay and 
employ them. 


. 
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XLII. That other ſpecies of auxili- 
ary Militia which. is ſent to our aſſi- 
ſtance, under a pretence of the common 
advantage of both, is not ſo fate as the 
former. As ſoon as cver that advan- 
tage ceaſes to be mutual, and they 
have a particular view to their own 
intereſt, they are too apt to deſert us 
in our greateſt need, and to leave us 
in a much worſe ſtate than they found 
us. It will be extremely difficult in 
ſuch a caſe, to ſtop theſe /icentious 
wretches from rapine and plunder. The 
only check to repreſs their inſolence and 
depredations is a mumerous well diſ- 
ciplined and National Militia ; by ob- 
ſerving this neceſſary caution, what a 
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* Our author very judiciouſly cloſes his work as 
he began, with adviſing an able and well regulated 
Militia in every free country, where the intereſt of 
the ſubject is, or ought to be conſulted. Qualis ab 
incepto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet. 
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prodigious bencfit did the Romans re- 
ceive from auxiliary forces? The La- 
Zins even boaſted, as Livy aſſures us, 
that the army of the allies, or the aux- 
iliary troops, were equal in number to 
the whole Roman power. The Romans 
were ſo ſenſible of their ftrength, that 
afterwards, when diſcord aroſe between 
them and their allies, and the latter 
prepared to attack them, even the Ro- 
mans themſelves looked upon it as the 
moſt dangerous and deſperate war they 
were ever engaged in, It is not at all 
neceſſary to accumulate examples, in 
which it will appear, that auxiliaries 
have rather conſulted Heir own intereſt 
than the intereſt of that nation they 
pretended to ſerve. It will be ſuffi- 
cient to call to mind the hiſtory both 
of our own and paſt times. What has 
been offered by Machiavel, both in 
his Prince and in other parts of his 

works, 
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works, is not of ſuch conſequence as 
to deſerve or require a recapitulation. 
In every part of this argument we need 
only conſult the notes and ob/ervations 
of our worthy and learned Preſident. 
As to ourſelves; we have executed this 
work to the beſt of our knowledge and 
abilities, and therefore ſhall leave its 
importance to the conſideration of the 


reader, 
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